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the ordinary industrial occupations. He claimed that thirty or forty 
years ago this state of things did not exist, and he asked his audience to 
consider whether or not these changed conditions of practical life did 
not in some measure require modifications in the established scheme of 
study in those institutions. Educators who desired to make education 
practical — that is to say, wage-earning to the masses — should study it in 
its relations to industrial pursuits. . . . The models for a Washington 
monument, to be erected in Philadelphia by the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, have been on exhibition. They are only five in number, and have 
not met with much praise. The best-known American sculptors refused 
to contribute, on the ground that their works are already sufficiently 
well known to the committee and the public. . . . Mr. Frederick W. 
Randle, a well-known Philadelphia artist, died in Liverpool, in the 
Royal Infirmary, on the 7th of June. His specialty was still-life paint- 
ing, though his talents were extremely versatile. He was born in Lon- 
don, in February, 1S47, and came to America in i860. He had gone 
to England for his health. 

Washington. — The Senate has authorised Mr. W. W. Story to make 
a bronze statue of Joseph Henry, late Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The entire cost of foundation, pedestal, and statue, will be 



$15,000. Mr. Voorhees, Senator from Indiana, contended unsuccessfully 
that the contract should be open to the competition of all artists. . . . 
The trustees of the Corcoran Art-Gallery held a meeting on the nth of 
June, and elected Mr. Edward Clark, architect of the United States 
Capitol, a trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. James C- 
Hall, late President of the Board. They ordered a life-size bronze bust 
of Dr. Hall from H. K. B. Brown, a nephew and pupil of H. K. Brown, 
the sculptor. Dr. Hall was averse to having his likeness taken, but a 
lady friend, shortly before his death, engaged young Brown to model a 
bust of him while Dr. Hall was unconscious of the fact. The result 
was a small bronze bust eight inches high, now in the Corcoran Gallery, 
the fidelity of which induced the trustees to give the order. V. G. 
Stiepevich and Co., of New York, received a commission to paint the 
walls and fresco the ceiling of the Main Picture-Gallery, in superb 
style. The work will require two months, and, as the pictures from that 
gallery will be stored in the adjoining ones, all the galleries will be 
closed to the public from July 1st to about October 1st. The sculpture 
and bronze galleries will remain open as usual. The marble statues of 
Michael Angelo and Albert Diirer, by Ezekiel, of Rome, are now on 
their way, and on their arrival will at once be placed in elevated niches 
in front of the gallery. 



NOTES. 



MR. HOLMAN HUNT has been agitating the subject of artists' 
pigments in London. The newspapers have seconded his ef- 
forts, and on the 9th of June a meeting was held in the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, Sir Coutts Lindsay in the chair. Mr. Hunt claims that the pig- 
ments now generally used by painters are very inadequate for the 
purpose, and he exhibited several canvases upon which different colours 
and combinations of pigments were laid a few years ago, with the 
object of seeing what changes, if any, would take place. Many of them 
had changed considerably ; and with reference to one of them Mr. 
Hunt declared that, wishing to try some Indian colours that had been 
sent to him, and having no oil at hand, he bought a bottle of oil that 
bore the name of a celebrated dealer, and then mixed the colours with 
it. This occurred in March, 1879, ar >d the colours on the canvas were 
still as wet as on the day when they were put there. Mr. Hunt also 
displayed canvases which were painted with colours sold as genuine 
years ago — in i860, in one instance — and it was these, he says, " which 
convinced me slowly that artists could no longer have confidence in the 
character of their materials, and had convinced several of the men in 
my profession that ' the grievance ' was not mine alone, but that of 
all men interested in the art of painting." Mr. Church, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Academy, said that it was now about a quarter 
of a century since he first began to make experiments with pigments, 
oils, and varnishes, and painting grounds. The movement which Mr. 
Hunt had begun must, it appeared to him, take a wide range. To be- 
gin, for instance, with the oils to which reference had been made, the 
best colour-men were at the mercy of the oil-seed crushers. It might be 
East Indian,. Russian, or Italian oil-seed ; and these would vary greatly. 
Taking the worst of them — the East Indian — that would be found to 
contain a certain percentage of non-drying oil, due partly to the presence 
of mustard and rape seed with the linseed, and partly to the fact that 
from seed crushed by hydraulic pressure at a high temperature a not 
inconsiderable quantity of fatty matter would be expressed. After 
speaking of the effects of mixing various pigments he cited the three 
varieties of prussian-blue, of which only one was permanent, and this 
one might easily be distinguished by the employment of certain chemi- 
cal and physical tests. He suggested that in making experiments with 
colours the pigments should be spread on glass first, because the prepa- 
ration of the ground on the canvas might vitiate the experiment. Next, 
the colours should be laid on white porcelain, because any change of 
tint could then be better observed ; and, thirdly, some should be put 
upon canvas, the composition of the priming of which was known. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay ventured to say that Mr. Holman Hunt had been amply 
justified in his course in directing attention to the subject of painters' 
materials. He wished it to be understood that Mr. Hunt had not at- 
tempted to prejudice the public in any way against the dealers in co- 
lours. There could be no doubt that there are many colours good in 
themselves, but sold under false names. He believed that no more 
honourable a body existed than artists' colour-men, but they were con- 
stantly forced, by the demands of the artist, to sell things differently 
from what they wished to. For example, artists wanted Naples yellow 
to have a very brilliant, bright color ; and, in order to satisfy this wish, 



the colour-men were induced to produce something which really was not 
Naples yellow at all. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Springfield, Illinois, writes as follows : " There 
are several societies in the principal places in Central Illinois, formed 
for the study of Art and for the cultivation of the taste of their mem- 
bers in that direction. There has just been a meeting at Lincoln of 
delegates from these societies at that place, Bloomington (two socie- 
ties), Springfield, Jacksonville, and Decatur. The meeting lasted two 
days, and the time was passed in reading papers, in discussing the 
best modes of procedure, and in social recreation. A permanent 
union of these societies, to which it is expected that others will be 
added, was formed ; and it is proposed to have yearly joint meetings of 
the same nature as that just closed. It is also hoped that additional 
interest may be excited, and that, through the joint action of all the 
societies, opportunities may be found to exhibit to their members, at 
their places of residence, some works of Art of a better character than 
find their way to the smaller cities of the West as a general thing. 
" It has been a matter of surprise, to all who have been feeling an 
interest in Art-matters hereabout, to find that the feeling is so general, 
and we all hope that its effects may become apparent in the improved 
taste of our people in the course of time. C. R." 

Some interesting facts respecting William Morris Hunt, never before 
printed, have been given to the writer by Mr. J. G. Carter, his friend and 
assistant in the Albany Capitol decorations. Mr. Carter says that the 
great designs for these decorations in the Assembly Chamber were 
planned long ago — one of them in 1846 or '47, the other in 1856. The 
former, called ' The Flight of Night,' is an old Persian legend, and was 
suggested to him by his brother Leavitt in a letter written thirty-three 
years ago. Of the latter, ' The Discoverer,' he made a pencil-sketch 
twenty-three years ago. All these years he had them in his mind. He 
lived to paint them, was satisfied, and died. Next to grand ideal com- 
positions, he liked to paint landscapes. He kept a large van, and rode 
about the country in it, with Mr. Carter as companion, and the boy 
" Tom " as driver. It was covered with drab-coloured, enamelled cloth, 
which could be rolled up or entirely removed, and was stocked with 
utensils and conveniences for out-door sketching. Two cushioned seats 
inside, with a strap at the back, served as a lounge while the travellers 
were on the road. Half reclining on them, their feet stretched out, and 
cigars in their mouths, Hunt and Carter, in more or less gipsy costumes, 
presented a picturesque aspect which never failed to impress spectators. 
This van is known especially well in the suburbs of Boston, of Newbu- 
ryport, and of Niagara Falls, though it accompanied the painter during 
all his summer excursions in later years. His favourite expVession, when 
he saw any sky or landscape-effect that particularly pleased him, was, 
" I tell you, Carter, we ought to get a crack at that." At night he drove 
back to his hotel, using the van only by day, and leaving it and its con- 
tents in charge of the faithful " Tom." Mr. Hunt always disliked to 
exhibit his pictures in public. A few years ago he fitted up a large 
studio on Boston Common, and held exhibitions of his own for two 
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weeks in the spring and autumn. He was unwilling to subject his 
works to the newspaper criticism of persons who, he thought, could not 
see in them what he had been trying to obtain and had succeeded in 
obtaining. What satisfied him did not, as a rule, satisfy the critics, and 
he was loath to put himself in their power. 

Last spring he exhibited about fifty paintings and fifty charcoal- 
sketches — no artist ever was fonder of charcoal than he. Before paint- 
ing a portrait he always made a charcoal-sketch (from life, if possible), 
which by the aid of tracing-paper was transferred to canvas. If the 
sitter were alive, and sittings could be given, Mr. Hunt never used 
a photograph. A photograph, he said, gives the form without the 
substance, the outline without the soul, and accordingly he despised 
it. Landscapes he painted directly from Nature, without the use of 
charcoal, crayon, pencil, or chalk. The executive committee of a fair 
held in Boston once asked him to contribute a picture. " I'd rather 
give them the money," he exclaimed. " Do they suppose that I will 
send a picture of mine to be stuck up and bid for ? I think too much 
of it for that. I'll give them the money." For persons who knew 
Mr. Hunt, these sayings bear their own marks of authenticity. Not 
another artist in the country could have uttered them. Mr. Hunt's 
first love was Couture, which he lived to outgrow, just as many ano- 
ther man has lived to outgrow his first love. Nothing could do his 
memory greater injustice than the assumption occasionally expressed 
in the public prints that Couture was the object of his later and man- 
lier worship. The truth of the matter — and it can be verified by 
the testimony of his nearest friends — is as follows : On leaving Har- 
vard College for a European tour he went to Dusseldorf and studied 
drawing. Soon his teachers said, " Now you are fit for the class in 
painting." But having, in the mean time, become acquainted with the 
principal examples of the Dusseldorf school, he replied : " If these are 
painting, then I am not going to paint ; I will be a sculptor." Forth- 
with he proceeded to Paris ; but, while looking about him for a teacher, 
saw Couture's ' Falconer ' exposed in a window. It so pleased him that 
he sought out the artist with enthusiasm, and soon was a pupil in his 
studio, where by both the master and the other pupils — of whom there 
were many — he was considered to be the strongest of the students. By- 
and-by he and Couture rented a studio together, and often painted on 
each other's canvases, the result being that, on one occasion at least, a 
connoisseur mistook Hunt's work for Couture's. 

Not very long afterwards Hunt discerned, or thought he discerned, 
that Couture had painted himself out, had got to the end of his 
rope, had become wedded to his mannerisms, and had ceased to 
grow. Couture did everything by method : he was the slave of me- 
thod ; he made his pictures after recipes, and produced them with 
even more than the usual facility and rapidity of the conventionalists. 
It did not take Mr. Hunt many months to gauge Couture. When 
he had done so, Couture's influence over him became almost nega- 
tive. He was never ungrateful to Couture for what that artist once 
was to him. He simply outgrew Couture. One day, at the Salon, 
Mr. Hunt saw a picture that deeply impressed him. Its title was, ' The 
Sower,' and it was signed with a name he had never before seen or 
heard of. Not long afterwards an Art-amateur visited Couture's stu- 
dio in search of a painting. " Why don't you buy a work like ' The 
Sower,' by J. F. Millet, in the last Salon? " asked Hunt. " Oh !" ex- 
claimed the amateur, " I don't want so sad a picture, and then it costs 
only three hundred francs." In less than twenty-four hours Hunt had 
gone to Barbizon, found the picture stored away in Millet's garret, and 
without a frame — Millet was too poor to get one for it — and made the 
purchase. From that moment he was the patron, admirer, and friend, 
of the obscure and struggling painter. With him he visited the exhi- 
bitions ; with him he began, for the first time, to apprehend the signifi- 
cance of Nature. Not on long journeys to view strange scenes did they 
wander ; their trips were confined, for the most part, to that modest 
little village of Barbizon ; and what Millet taught him was to see what 
lay under his eyes. Hunt's admiration and affection for Millet never 
grew old or slow. This is the place to note Mr. Hunt's singular pow- 
ers of intuition in the presence of artistic excellence. It has been said 
of him that he never made a prophecy with respect to a young painter 
which did not turn out to be true. He made many thousands of dollars 
by buying Millets and Troyons when nobody had heard of Millet or 
Troyon. For Corot, for Diaz, for Barye, for Delacroix, for Hogarth, 
and for Turner, he had a profound respect. Turner, he said, was a 
law unto himself, and he admired him for it. He went to Spain to 
study Velasquez. He went to Italy to study Michael Angelo, pro- 
nouncing him " the greatest man that ever lived." How often he 
talked about the triumphs of these two masters, and how fiery and 
penetrative was his apprehension of them — and of Titian also ! 

Enamel on Glass. — Among recent improvements, if they be not 
absolute inventions, may be classed as foremost one that has received 



the name of " Technemacy." It is simply enamel on pure but thin 
glass; so refined and delicate in character, while thoroughly effective, 
as to give great pleasure to the eye, and thence to the mind ; as a means 
of creating enjoyment by Art, very far surpassing such works as have 
been hitherto produced by paintings on porcelain or any other medium 
with which we are acquainted. The pictures transferred to the glass 
are not in colours ; they are either in reds, blues, or neutral tints. Seve- 
ral specimens have been exhibited at the Institute of Art, London. 
They are exquisite productions in monochrome — some in a blue tint,, 
some in a subdued red, and some in black, all very subtly graded — 
copied from well-known masterpieces of Raphael, Murillo, Reynolds, 
and other famous artists. How the glass is prepared, or what is the 
process it undergoes, is the secret of the inventors ; but unquestionably 
it is a new and singularly charming development of Art — one that can- 
not fail to be largely attractive, and consequently popular. A more 
delicious addition to home Art enjoyment has rarely been made. It is 
impossible to look upon any one of these beautiful transfers without 
pleasure of a new order : pure and refined Art has seldom supplied us 
with a greater. 

" Dr. J. P. Richter," says the London Academy, " proposes to issue 
by subscription, with Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 'The Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci.' Dr. Richter has carefully examined, 
among others, the nine manuscripts of Leonardo preserved in England, 
and has discovered the original text of the ' Trattato della Pittura,' with 
a number of chapters not found in the current editions. This text he 
will now publish, with exact reproductions of numerous diagrams, 
sketches, and drawings, by Leonardo's own hand. Among other hither- 
to unknown materials, the book will contain Leonardo's projects for his 
works of art, his opinions on sculpture, numerous architectural studies 
for the construction of cupolas, &c, notes on pupils and other artists 
who lived in his house, suggestions and plans for the construction of a 
painter's studio, remarks on events of his own life, and on more or less 
distinguished contemporaries, notes on an eruption of Mount Etna, on 
the Alps, on the Island of Cyprus, and on the Nile ; a plan for an arched 
bridge over the Golden Horn, &c, as well as his humorous writings, 
'facetiae,' rebuses, &c. The publication of the original text will be 
accompanied by a translation, and by explanatory notes by the editor." 

The American Architect has the following, in relation to the New 
York and Brooklyn Suspension-Bridge : " There is one way of utilising, 
not the bridge itself, but its piers, which we should think would have 
occurred before this to those who have observed the striking manner in 
which they tower above the buildings of both cities when viewed from 
a distance ; that is, to appropriate them as pedestals for colossal statues 
of such individuals or personified attributes as the sister cities might 
desire to honour supremely. We all know the artistic importance of 
bridge gateways in classic times, and the idea of a pair of colossi guard- 
ing the river from these mighty pedestals would be a subject as stimu- 
lating to the imagination as its realisation would be impressive." 

What was formerly called the German Gallery, in London, has been 
converted into the Dramatic Fine Art Gallery, devoted to works of Art 
in painting and sculpture having immediate connection with the stage ; 
that is, the work has either been produced by the player himself, or it 
has direct reference to his profession. For example, there are portraits, 
landscapes, sketches, caricatures, and sculptured busts by actors who, 
either from previous training or from innate bias, thus occupy their lei- 
sure time ; and there are scenes from plays, and portraits of the players, 
by those whose sole profession is that of painting. 

The sphinxes intended to decorate the base of the obelisk, Cleopatra's 
Needle, on the Thames Embankment, have been intrusted for execution 
to Messrs. C. H. and J. Mabey, who have completed the clay model, 
which is of colossal size — about eighteen feet long. There are two 
sphinxes to be cast from the model, one of which will be placed on each 
side of the obelisk or column ; but opinions differ whether the heads of 
these nondescript animals should point towards the shaft, or be averted 
from it. 

" Mr. Elliot Stock," says the Aihenaum, " is about to issue ' Our 
Ancient Monuments and the Land around Them,' an archaeological and 
historical account of the antiquities which are proposed to be preserved 
by the Ancient Monuments Bill now before the Houses of Parliament. 
The work will be illustrated, and will have an introduction by Sir John 
Lubbock." 

Messrs. Vicat Cole, landscape-painter, and J. L. Pearson, architect, 
have been elected Royal Academicians. 



